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f PREFACE. 

W 

) 

'T^HE classification of sentences, upon which the treatment ol 

Moods in this pamphlet is based, is that of the English Pi 

School Latin Primer : it is compactly exhibited in the Analysi 

page V. The aim of the Editor has been to describe, clearly 

accurately, in language not too technical, the actual uses of 

« 
moods in Latin and Greek ; and he has been especially or 

guard against the danger of misstating any usage, or misrepre 
ing its frequency, for the sake of a more complete parallelism 
Parallel S)mtax is not less instructive for the divergences of i 
which it discloses, than for the coincidences which it illustrates. 
; Experienced teachers best realize how often, after much attei 

given to the subject, even good scholars show themselves unab 
recognize and distinguish the common, essentially different use 
the moods. And yet the subject is not hopelessly obscure, and 
so vitally important that, in its outlines at least, it should be gra 
by every scholar. 

The points which have received particular attention, and in 
statement of which great pains have been taken, are the follow 
to sharply distinguish between the uses ol tVv^ \sNj^<:i^ \s?w * 



PREFACE. 



endent and dependent sentences; to show how the uses of th< 
loods in substantive clauses (in their three varieties) are affectec 
y subordination (in Oratio Obliqud) \ to set forth the nature of th< 
)urfold classification of conditional sentences ; to explain wha 
; meant by a general or indefinite condition \ and to unfold th^ 
nportant analogy between the uses of the moods in indefinite cor 
itional, and in temporal clauses. 

Acknowledgment of important obligations is due to the Rev 
Ierbert W. Sneyd-Kynnersley's " Parallel Syntax of Greek an< 
.atin/' This publication, issued December, 1877, appeared only i 
iw months later than the "Parallel Rules of Greek and Latii 
yntax," of the second part of which this pamphlet is a revised anc 
reatly changed edition. Valuable aid has also been derived fron 
Ir. Arthur Sidgwick's " Introduction to Greek Prose Compo 
ition," and the various Latin and Greek Grammars have been freel; 
rawn upon. 

Suggestions from teachers who may use the pamphlet will b< 
lost welcome. 

ROBERT P. KEEP 
WiLLiSTON Seminary, 
June 14, 1879. 

(iv) 



In revising this pamphlet for a second edition, some verbal 
changes have been made with a view to greater clearness of expres- 
sion, and a number of new examples has been inserted, so that, 
wherever possible, identical examples may illustrate corresponding 
idioms in the two languages. 

The Editor thankfully acknowledges valuable suggestions from 

Professors W. S. Tyler and J. R. Smith, and from Messrs. W. C. 

Collar, W. C. Lawton, and E. G. Coy. 

R. P. K. 

Easthampton, Mass., 
Nov. 2, 1880. 
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CLASSIFICATK 



A. 

INDEPENDENT 

SENTENCES : 

these of three 
kinds. 



B. 

DEPENDENT 

SENTENCES : 

these of three 
kinds. 



'Substantive Clauses 
those which stand a 
subject or object of j 
verb, are of three ki 

Adjective Clauses. 



Adverbial Clauses, 
those which modif) 
principal verb like ai 
verb, are of six kind 



) 



(Yi) 



lONHF SENTENCES 

f 



i I. Statement. 

j (Declarative Sentence.) 

1 

ill. Question. 

1 1 (Interrogative Sentence.) 



ill. Command. 

(Imperative Sentence.) 

[ I. Indirect Statement. 
jjj ' I II. Indirect Question. 



me 



I III. 



Indirect Request. 



Relative Clauses. 



1. Positive Assertion. 

2. Qualified Assertion. 

1. Question. 
(Single or Double.) 

2. Deliberative or 
Dubitative Question. 

1. Command. 

2. Exhortation. 

3. Wish. 



These are all varie- 
ties of Ind. Discourse, 
or Oratio Obliqua, 



e. 

le 
l- 



^ I. Final. 
II. Consecutive. 

III. Causal. 

IV. Conditional. 
V. Concessive. 

i,VI. Temporal. 



Very frequently in 
Greek, and less com- 
monly in Latin, a par- 
ticiple may be the 
equivalent of a rela- 
tive clause, or of an 
adverbial clause in 
each of its varieties. 

(vVA 



SYNTAX 



A. — USES OF MOODS 



LATIN. 



Direct 
Statement. 

1. 



I. Direct statement is made by the indicative. 
Homo venit. 

The man came. 



Potential 
Subjunctive. 



2. Qualified or modest assertion is made by the p 
or perfect subjunctive. 

Velim, voluerim. 

I would like. 

Veniat, vgnerit. 

He may come, he may have come. 



/ 



Note. — The imperfect subjunctive, in this use, implic 
cannot be. 

vellem, cf. iifiovXSfxriv &v. 
I could wish. 

(O 



IE MOODS. 



DEPENDENT SENTENCES. 



GREEK. 



eet 
ment. 

L 



ntial 
ttive. 



1. Direct statement is made by the indicative. 
dvTjp TjXdev. 

Rem. — Emphatic denial is made by the (aor.) subjunctive, or by 
the future indicative preceded by ov fi^. 

96 fi^ iraifftfifiai. 

I will never cease. 

2. Qualified or modest assertion is made by the optative 
with av (neg. ov). 

^ovXoLfirjv av. 






Ci 






Direct 
Question. 

2. 



LATIN. 

I. Questions (single or double) are introduced 
rogative pronouns and adverbs, or, rarely, are inc 
the mark of interrogation (?), and employ the in< 

Quid VIS? 

What do you want ? 

Ubinam habitas ? 

Where do you dwell ? 

Rem. — Ne (enclitic), appended to the emphatic wor 
information ; nonne expects the answer yes ; num e 
answer no. 



Doubtful 
Questiou. 



2. In questions implying doubt as to the pos 
propriety of an action (dubitative or deliberat 
lions), the subjunctive is used (in all tenses). 



Quid faciam? 

What am I to do ? 

Quid de eo homine dicam? 

What am I to say concerning this man ? 



/ 



(3) 



GREEK. 



I. Questions (single or double) are introduced by inter- 
rogative pronouns and adverbs, or are indicated by the 
mark of interrogation ( 5 ), and employ the indicative. 

TTov olKel^ ; 

Did you come ? 

Rem. — Common interrogative particles are : dpa and i^, these 
ask for information; apa ov, ov, o^'koWi dXXo ri (tj), iriSs ovy expect 
the answer yes ; apa |iT|i |iTJ, in a question, expect the answer no. 



2, In questions implying doubt as to the possibility or 
propriety of an action (dubitative or deliberative ques- 
tions), the first, sometimes the third, person of the sub- 
junctive is used (neg. firj). 



tI 7roLi](r€t) ; 



tI etirto irepl cKeivov rov avSpo^ ; 



Note. — The subjunctive of doubt is frequently joined with 

PovXci^ O^CbS, K. T. X. 

Do you wish we s\vom\^ ^o ^^N'a.'^\ 



LATIN. 



Direct 
Command. 

3. 



Sxhortation. 



Wish. 



/ 



1. Command is expressed by the imperative m< 
Curre, cur rite. 

Run. 

Fac hoc. 

Do this. 

Note. — The second and third persons of the present s 
are frequently used to express command. 

Rem. — Prohibition, or negative command, is expresset 
ways : — 

(a) by ne with perfect subjunctive. 
Ne hoc fSceris. 
Do not do this. 

{d) by noli or nolite with infinitive. 
Noli (nolite) hoc facere. 

{c) by cave ne or cavete ne with present subjunctiv 
Cave ne hoc facias. 

Note. — We cannot say ne fac or ne facias. 

2. Exhortation is expressed by the first plurs 
subjunctive (neg. ne). 

Eamus. 

Let us go. 

3. Wish, if attainable, is expressed by the 
tenses of the subjunctive : if not attainable, by 
ondary tenses of the subjunctive (neg. ne). 

His Di gratiam referant! 

These may the Gods requite ! 

Utinam turn tibi adfuissem! 

Would that I had then been present. 

Utinam Cyrus viveret! 

Would that Cyrus were alive I 

(s) 



GREEK. 



>ct I. Command is expressed by the imperative mood : by 

.and. 

the present imperative, if the command is general ; by 

the aorist imperative, if it is particular. 

<nrovSa^€, 

Be diligent (always). 

Troirfaov tovto. 

Do this (particular thing). 

Rem. — Prohibition, or negative command, is expressed by j4^ 
with the present imperative, if the prohibition is general : by li*^ with 
the second (rarely third) singular or plural aorist subjunctive, if the 
prohibition is particular. 

fi^ KXewre. 

Do not steal (habitually), or, Do not go on stealing. 

Do not steal (in this particular instance). 



tation. 2. Exhortation is expressed by the first plural of the 
subjunctive (neg. firj). 

»»»• 3. Wish, conceived as attainable, is expressed by the 

optative (neg. fi^) : as unattainable, by the past tenses of 
the indicative with elOc or €t yap, or by the aorist io<f>€kov 
with an infinitive. 

TovTOV<; fi€v oi Oeol aTroriaaivro. 

EWe aoL Tore a-vveyevofirjv. 

*'Il<f>€\e Kvpo<i ^Yiv (Debuit Cyrus vivere !). 



Tenses are classed as P 
present, perfect definite, f 
ondary : imperfect, perfecl 

In Latin, we have sequ 
of the subordinate clause 
cipal sentence. 




ihi ilium li 

e thot boo! 



'ENDENT SENTENCES. 



G-BEEK. 



Tensea are Llissed as Primirj and Secondary Primary: 
present perfect future ind futiirt perfect Secondary : 
imperfect aonst and plupcrltct 

In Greek the seq lenre is rather of mood than of tense, 
I c the OT^i^of the dependent clause is often influenced by 
the tense uf the principal verb Tli a princii le holds good 
only in certain cases hereafter dcscnbed, especiilly in final 
H-iuses (14) ■mA ma> be th s sntcd 

TliL I J nctut IS the ri.f,ular utendant of primary tenses ; 
')r |nt\e (hence nlled ^ho historical subjunctive), of 



f3\iov iva \afffo 

\ 

le subject or the object of 

Al! forms of 
lirecl Diacovirse, 



LATIN. 



Oratio 
Obliqua. 






> 



T^ 



i 



Rem. I. — The term Indirect Discourse, Oratio Obliqua ^ is 
to what is reported, but not formally quoted, as the saying < 
thought of a person. It is what in direct discourse would b 
form of a declaration, or a question, or a command or request 
indirect discourse takes the form of a subordinate clause. 

Rem. 2. — Substantive clauses have been defined as claus 
(like a substantive) are the subject or object of certain verbs 
are, properly, object-clauses when the leading verb is in the acti> 
yet they may follow certain verbs and expressions which are nc 
transitive, t. e. which do not take after them a noun in the < 
case. 

Rem. 3. — When the leading verb is in the passive voice, 
stantive clause will regularly become its subject. 



I. The regular form of the indirect statement, afte 
{)( feeling, thinking, and declaring, is the accusative y, 
infinitive. 



Dixit Xenophontem imperatorem esse, 

He said that Xenophon was general. 



GREEK. 



Rem. I. — The term Indirect Discourse, Oratio OLliqua, is applied 
to what is reported, but not formally quoted, as the saying or as the 
thought of a person. It is what in direct discourse would be in the 
form of a declaration, or a question, or a command or request ; but in 
indirect discourse takes the form of a subordinate clause 

Rem. 2. — Substantive clauses have been defined as clauses which 
(like a substantive) are the subject or object of certain verbs. They 
are, properly, object- clauses when the leading verb is in the active voice; 
yet they may follow certain verbs and expressions which are not strictly 
transitive, i.e. which do not take after them a noun in the objective 
case. 

Rem. 3. — When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the sub« 
stantive clause will regularly become its subject. 



I. A regular form of the indirect statement, after verbs of 
feeling, thinking, and declaring, is the accusative with the 
infinitive ; but the nominative usually takes the place of the 
accusative when it would repeat the subject of the principal 
verb. 

"E<^77 'S€vo(j)(ovTa (TT^arri'^ov elvau 



LATIN. 



Indirect 
Statement : 

how 
expressed. 



Rem. — Verbs of hoping^ promising^ and under tak 
future infinitive with the subject-accusative. 

Promisit se venturum esse. 

He promised that he would come. 



2. After impersonal verbs such as // he 
expedient^ it remains^ it follows (e. g. accidit, 
expedit, restat, sequitur, &c.), — the substa 
takes the form of ut with the subjunctive. 

Accidit ut Romae essem. 

It happened that I was at Rome. 



Rem. — Clauses after the above-named verbs are soi 
substantive clauses of result (cf. Rule 15, i). 



Oi) 



GREEK. 



Note. — By the use of the nominative or accusative, the Greek 
regularly indicates whether the subject of the infinitive is the same 
as that of the principal verb, or not. 

* E^i; avr6s, ovk iKuvov, arparriytiv. 

He said that he himself, not that one, was commander. 



Rem. — Verbs of promising usually take the future infinitive; verbs 
of hoping, frequently the aorist infinitive with av. 



2. Equally common in Greek with the accusative with 
infinitive after verbs of saying, thinking, &c., is the sub* 
stantive clause introduced by on or ws. The verb of the 
substantive clause takes the indicative after a primary 
tense ; the optative (generally) after a secondary tense. 

olha on jSacnXev^; airedavev. 
I know that the king died. 

yheiv OTL ^aacXev^; iia')(oiievo^ airoOdvoL (airidavev). 
I knew that the king died fighting. 



Rem. I. — The indicative may at any time be employed after a 
secondary tense when it is desired, for the sake of vividness, to ap- 
proach the original language of the speaker. 

Rem. 2. — Of the three common verbs of saying, ^\ki regularly 
takes the infinitive ; X^w may take (iri or «i« \ dtcov a.lvra.\is takes. 
Sn or «k, except when \t s\g;a\^t^ bid. 



LATIN. 



Employ- 
ment of 
Mood in 
Itidirect 
Statement 

(Subordinate 
Clauses.) # 

a 



3. After verbs of emotion, gaudeo, dolec 
substantive clause may be the accusative with 
tive, but very often takes the form of quoc 
indicative. 

Gaudeo quod domum tutus abiit. 

I am glad that he has returned home safe. 



General Ptinciple governing the Employment ^ 
Clauses of Secondary Dependence in Indirect L 

Clauses that are dependent on a proposition 
Discourse employ the subjunctive. 

Rem. — The dependent clauses, the verbs of which t 
the subjunctive, may be of the following varieties : — 

1. Interrogative clauses (cf. Rule 9), — yet rhetori 
may employ the infinitive. 

2. Imperative clauses. 

3. Relative clauses, whether introduced by relative 
adverbs. 

4. Adverbial clauses in their different varieties (cf. 



Direct Statement. 



Indirect Sta 

[Dixit] se parat 
quid vellent (i) 



Ego paratus sum : — 

quid vultis ? Ne dubitate a- 
perte dicere ea quae in ammo \ rent \;2.\ si^txl^ ^\t« 
^a^^/t's. \ 2L\\\mo habere nt V^ 

03) 



LATIN. 



Direct Statement, 

Si pacem populus Romanus 
cum Helvetiis faciety in earn par- 
tem ibunt atque ibi erunt Hel- 
vetii, ubi eos Caesar constittierit 
atque esse voluent : sin bello 
persequi perseverabit^ reminiscere 
(inquit) et veteris incommodi 
populi Romani et pristinae vir- 
tutis Helvetiorum. 



Indirect 

Si pacem p 
cum Helvetiis 
partem ituros 
Helvetios, ubi 
tuisset {3) atque 
sin bello persec 
reminisceretur 1 
commodi popu 
stinae virtutis 1 



Note. — The subjunctive of direct statement, 
according to Rule 5, is retained in indirect statemi 
apodosis of conditional sentences, where it becomes 



Mood in 
Indirect 
Question. 

9. 



Indirect questions are introduced by int 
nouns and particles. The verb of the inter 
is regularly in the subjunctive. 

Quaeret quis sit. 
Quaesivit quis asset. 



Rem. I. — The subjunctive is explained on the ; 
the subjunctive of indirect statement. 



/ 



Rem. 2. — Any dependent sentence, though not 
tive,if introduced by an interrogative word, may tak( 

Quam sis audax, omnes intelligent. 
AW know how bold you ar^. 
05) 



GREEK. 



Exc. — The uniform exception to the above rule is in the case of 
conditional sentences of the second form, contrary to reality (cf. 
Rule 20), where the indicatives never change to optatives. 

Direct Statement. 

If you had not come, we should be marching. 
Indirect Statement. 

He announced that, if you had not come, we should be 
marching. 

Rem. 2. — By what may be called the ** principle of vividness," it is 
common, in Greek, to employ, where we should expect the optative 
of indirect statement, the original language of the speaker. 

rfrr6povu ri \4yfi (instead of \4yoi). • 

I was at a loss to know what he meant. 

Indirect questions are introduced by interrogative pro- 
nouns and particles. After a primary tense, the verb of 
the interrogative clause suffers no change ; after a sec- 
ondary tense, it passes regularly into the optative. 

. ^EpcorrjaeL oan^ iariv, 

>/ TJ " V 

lipero oaTi<; ecrj. 

Rem. I. — The optative is explained on the same principle as the 
optative of indirect statement. By the "principle of vividness" 
the original language of the speaker may be employed in the indirect 
question, after a secondary tense. 

Rem. 2. — The indirect interrogatives are commonly employed in 
Greek, in the indirect question, instead of the direct interrogatives: 
e. g. 6irov, oirdOcv, 6iroi, Sitt), otrSrt, StnaSi 6<m$, btr6tros, 6iroioSi inxS- 
T^os, instead of iroO, irdOcv, irot, irfj, ir&n, ir&s, tCs, irdo-os, iroiof, 



LATIN. 



Mood in 
Indirect 
fieqnest. 

10 



I. Indirect request, after verbs of requesting, 
and reminding, is regularly expressed by the si 
(object-clause) with ut or ne. 

Te rogat ut hoc facias. 



/ 



\ 



Te rogavit ut hoc faceres. 

He asks (asked) you to do this. 

Suadeo (vobis) ut vosmet servetis. 

I advise you to save yourseVvea. 

(17) 



GREEK. 



Rem. 3. — The subjunctive is not an attendant of the indirect 
question, in Greek : where we find it, it is the deliberative or dubita- 
tive subjunctive. E.g.y — 

OvK 0X60. ir«s diroSpcD. ^'-^ [ 

I don't know how I am to escape. 

The direct question was, — 

How am I to escape ? 

which, after a secondary tense, by the principle of indirect discourse, 
would pass into the optative, — 

or, by the "principle of vividness," might remain unchanged: 

ovK 0€iy trws i.tro^pco. 

I did not know how I should escape. 
.* > / * v 



I, Indirect request, after verbs of requesting, advising, 
and reminding, is regularly expressed, as in English, by 
the infinitive. 

GOV SecTac ravra iroLelv, 
(Tov eSerjOrj ravra irotelv, 

<rv/jil3ov\€V(o vfiLV (Tco^eaOai, 



Ky^ 



LATIN. 



Mood in 
Indirect 
Beqnest. 



Rem. I. — Jubeo, veto, cogo, sino, and sometimes vc 
lowed by the infinitive. 

Rem. 2. — The clauses above described (Rule 10, i) ar 
called substantive clauses of purpose, and treated of under 
final clauses (cf. Rule 14, i). 



2. After verbs of fear or caution, the object 
hension is expressed by ne with the subjunctive 
is feared something will happen ; by ut or ne n 
it is feared that something will not happen. 

Vereor ne hoc facias (direct form, ne hoc 

I fear that (or lest) you will do this. 

Verebar ut (ne non) hoc faceres (direct 
hoc). 

I was fearing that (or lest) you should not do this 



Rem. — It is impossible to draw a line which separa 
requests from final clauses. Many grammarians prefer to c 
with ut or ne after verbs of fear or caution under the gene 
final clauses (Rule 14). 



A4jective 
Clauses. 

u. 



/ 



An adjective dause is one which, like an 
qualifies a noun. Relative clauses are adjectiv 
because the relative clause, like an adjective, qu 
antecedent. But since relative clauses, in Lati 
convey a purpose, result, cause, condition, or c( 
they may modify the verb of the principal sent 
hence may employ the moods in the same way as 
clauses. 
('9) 



O-REEK. 



Rem. I. — Instead of the infinitive, the Greek employs 6ira>s, with 
future indicative, after verbs denoting attention, care, effort. 

Rem. 2. — In the later Greek (^. ^. of the New Testament), the 
clause with tva, and the subjunctive frequently takes the place of the 
the intinitive. In both cases, it may be that we see the influence of the 
Latin. 



2. After verbs of fear or caution, the object of apprehen- 
sion is expressed by a clause with fi^, when it is feared 
something will happen ; with firj ov, when it is feared some- 
thing will not happen. After a primary tense, we have the 
subjunctive ; after a secondary tense, the optative (histori- 
cal subjunctive). 

^o/SovfjLac fir) ravra 7roii](T7j<; (direct form, fxi) irolrj- 

aov ravTo). 
i(j)0^ovfirjv fjif} ov ravra TroLrjaeta^; (direct form, 

Troirjaov ravra^. 

Rem. — It is impossible to draw a line which separates indirect 
requests from final clauses. Many grammarians prefer to class clauses 
with ut or ne after verbs of fear or caution under the general head of 
final clauses (Rule 14). 

An adjective clause is one which, like an adjective, 
qualifies a noun. Relative clauses are adjective clauses, 
because the relative clause, like an adjective, qualifies the 
antecedent. 



^T.'^ 



LATIN. 



Mood in 
Eelative 
Clauses. 

12. 



. I. A relative clause, when simply adjecti 
verb in the indicative. 

Vir quern omnes diligunt. 

A man whom all love (= a man loved by all) 



2. Relative clauses more usually express pi 
cause, concession ; and, in all these cases, req 
junctive. 

Legationem mittere quae (ut ea) pa 

To send an embassy to ask peace (purposf 

Quis tarn stultus est qui (ut is) igr 

Who is so simple as not to know (result) ? 

Clearchum ad colloquium vocavil 
is) maxime Graecorum honorari 

He summoned Clearchus to the council, sine 
be the most honored of the Greeks (cau 



Adverbial 
Clauses. 

13. 



Adverbial clauses, or those which modif 
divided into six classes. 



I. Final. 
II. Consecutive. 
IIL Causal. 

(2T) 



IV. Cond 

V. Conc( 

VI. Teraij 



O-REEK. 



I. Relative clauses regularly require the indicative. 



avTjp ov Trainee ^CkovaLV. 



2. Relative clauses, not infrequently, as in Latin, ex- 
press purpose, result, or cause; but even in such cases 
require the indicative. 

TTpea^elav Tri/jLTrevv rJTt^ (or fj) ^r^Tija-eL elprjvqv, 

(Cf. 14, 2, (3)). 

Tt? ouTG)? evrfOr)^ oo-tk; (or rarely 09) ayvoel; 



K\6ap')(ov avfi^ovXov TrapefcaXeae 09 ye iBo/cei 
TTpoTLfiTjOrjvat, fidXtara r&v EWrjvcov. 



Adverbial clauses, or those which modify verbs, are 
divided into six classes. 



I. Final. 
II. Consecutive. 
III. Causal. 



IV. Conditional. 
V. Concessive. 



LATIN. 



Final 
Clauses. 

14. 



I. Final clauses are such as denote purpos 
"end,** to the end that. They are introduced 
quo (with comparatives), quominus (after ^ 
phrases implying hindrance), and by relative wi 
require, in all cases, the subjunctive. 



Pontem rumpit ne transeatis. 

He breaks down the bridge that you may in 

Pontem rupit ne transiretis. 

He broke down the bridge that you might i 



Note. — The relative or relative adverb, when denot 
may be resolved into ut or ne with a personal pronoun 
strative word. 



2. Various ways of expressing purpose : — 



/ 



(i.) ut, ne, quo, quominus, with subji 

(2.) Future participle active. 

(3.) Relative clause with subjunctive. 

(4.) Genitive case of gerund, or gerun 
caus^. 

(5.) Accusative case of gerund, or gerui 
ad. 

(6.) Supine in um after verb of motion. 

Rem. — The infinitive never expresses purpose in 
though often so used in the poets. 



GREEK. 



I. Final clauses are introduced by tva, ottws, ws (neg. 
Iva ftij, oTTws /XT/, 0)9 /xtJ) ; they require the subjunctive after 
a primary, the optative (historical subjunctive) after a 
secondary tense. 



\vet TTjv y€(f>vpav w? fj}) Bia^fjre, 

€\v(T€ TTJV y€(j>vpav CO? fjLTj 8ta^air}T€. 

Rem. — By the principle of vividness (cf. Rule 8, Rem. 2) the sub- 
junctive may be employed after secondary tenses. 

KareKavae ra TrKola 'iva yJq Bcafi^, 

He burned the boats, that he may (might) not cross. 

2. Various ways of expressing purpose: — 

(i.) im, 0)5, o7ro)s, with subjunctive or optative. 

(2.) Future participle, often with o)s. 

(3.) Relative clause, with future indicative. 

(4.) Genitive case of infinitive, with neuter article 

TOV, 

(5.) o7ro)9, with future indicative after verbs of 
effort (cf. Rule 10, i. Rem. i.). 

(6.) The infinitive alone or with wo-tc. 
Rem. — All final clauses, y^Vv^tv xv^^^\\\^^\^^\\^ \Ast 



LATIN. 



EXAMPLES. 



Final 
Clauses. 



1. Cf. examples under Rule 14, i. 

2. Urbem capturus contendit (not in Cice 

3. LrCgationem mittere quae dicat (or diet 

4. Cibum cepit vivendi causa. 

5. Ibant ad pacem petendam 

petendum (rare). 

6. Ibant pacem petitum. 



donsecutiva 
Clauses. 

15. 



I. Consecutive clauses are such as denote resu 
are introduced by ut (neg. ut non) and quin (a 
tive and interrogative expressions), and require 
junctive. 

Res tarn horribilis erat, ut nemo don 

The affair was so horrible that no one slept. 



Nemo 



Quis 

There is no one 
Who is there 



est quin putet. 



} 



but thinks. 



/ 



2. The relative clause denoting result (qui = 
ut tu, ut is, &c.) is especially common in Ls 
this we have the following twI^ \ — 
(25) 



GREEK. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Cf. examples under Rule 14, I. 

2. fp^Oe aiprjacov ttjv ttoXlv. 

He went to take the city. 

3. irpea^eiav TrefMireip rjTi<; ipei* 

To send an embassy to speak. 

4. etfyaye rov /jlt) XI/jlov airodavelv. 

He ate in order not to die of hunger. 

5. <f>p6vTi^^ 07rft)9 7rpd^€L<;, 

Consider how you may do it. 

6^ TTJV ttoXlv (^vXarrreiv avrol^ irapkhoaav. 
Jj^^w W« handed over to them the city to guard it. 

1. Consecutive clauses are such as denote result. They 
are commonly introduced by oxTTCy and generally require 
the infinitive (neg. /xtJ). 

TO TTpayfia ^v ovrco Beivbv &<ne fjurfBeva KoifjbrjOrjvat* 

The affair was so horrible that one could not sleep. 

2. If it is desired to indicate that the result has actually 
followed (/. e, if the fact as a /aa, rather than as a resuU^ 
is to be emphasized), the indicative is used. 

TO Trpayfia ovtco Bclpov rjv, &crT€ ^aaCXev^ ovk 
(not firj) ixocurjOr). 

The affair was so \votx\\A^\\\"aX.>;!cw'tVv\x';^^^'^'5N.'^'^^ 



LATIN. 

A relative clause expressing some characterist 
antecedent requires the subjunctive. 

Sunt qui (= tales ut ii) putent. 

There are some who think. 



Causal 
Glauses. 

16. 



/ 



Causal clauses express a cause or reason, and a 
duced by quod, quia ; cum, quoniam. The : 
of these conjunctions are regularly joine^ with th< 
tiye ; the last two, with the subjunctive. But an 
conjunction may take the subjunctive, when the r 
stated, not as a fact, but simply on another^s (or 
tively on one's own) authority. 

Quia mihi dicto audientes esse nonvul 
vobiscum sequar. 

Cyrum insimulavit quod contra fratre: 
juraret. 

He accused Cyrus (falsely) because (as he said) he 
ting against his brother. 

Note. — In a case like this last example, quod . . . CC 
is not only the cause, but also the subject-matter of the cl: 
the subjunctive could be explained on the principle stated i 
Latin and Greek. 

Rem. — Causal clauses introduced by the relative are o 
Latin, and require the subjunctive (qui = cum ego, cum 
ille, &c.). 

O vis veritatis quae (cum ea) se defendat! 
O the power of truth to defend (since it defend 



(27) 



GREEK. 



Causal clauses express a cause or reason, and are intro- 
duced by OTL, 0)9, because^ on the ground that; cttci, cttciStJ, 
oTc, oTTOTc, since; and by other conjunctions of similar 
meaning. 

They are regularly joined with the indicative ; but when 
the cause is assigned on another's authority, the optative 
may be used after a secondary tense. 

eVel l\io\ ov OeXere TreiaeaOaL, iyo) avv vjuv eyirofiau 
Since you do not choose to obey me, I will follow you. 

Kvpov Ste^aWev ctx? tc3 d8€\<l>^ i7n/3ov\€vot. 

He accused Cyrus, on the ground that he was plotting 
against his brother. 

Note. — In a case like this last example, cos . . . ^fovXcvoi is not 
only the alleged cause, but also the subject-matter of the charge, 
and the optative is accounted for by Rule 8. 

Rem. — Two other common ways of expressing a cause are : — 

I. By a participle (cf. Rule 31). 

X4y(i> Tovrov cvcxa, fiov\6fxevoSy k. t. X. 

This is the reason why I speak, because I wish, &c. 

2. By BwA with the infinitive preceded by the neuter article to. 
8iot rh kya&bs tTyai, rovro itroUi. 

He used to do t\\\s,btc3iw?.^Vt^'a&>st"»'^^« 



LATIN. 



Of 

Conditional 
Sentences. 

17. 



A conditional sentence consists of two part; 
ditional clause or //"-clause, called the Protasi 
main clause or M^-clause, called the Apodos 

The conditional clause is introduced by tl 
tions si, nisi, or si non. 



(C£. Note on opposite page.) 



Classifica- 
tion 
under Fonr 
Forms. 

18. I 



Conditional Sentences appear in four forms, 
of which is indicated by the following names : 
Dati, Sumptio Falsi, Sumptio Dandi, 
Ficti. 
(29) 



GREEK. 



A conditional sentence consists of two parts : the con- 
ditional clause or ^clause, called the Protasis ; and the 
main clause or M^//-clause, called the Apodosis. 

The conditional clause is introduced either by ci or idv 
(^ ct av) also written ^v, dv. ct may be joined with the 
indicative or optative ; idv is found only with the subjunc- 
tive. The negative of the Protasis is always firj, — that 
of the Apodosis, always ov. 

Note. — The word Protasis (Greek Ilporcuns, from irporcCvwi to 
stretch forth ox put forward') means clause which precedes and prepares 
the way for what folloxvs. Apodosis (Greek *Airo8o<ris, from diroSC- 
8<i>fjLi, to correspond) means following clause which concludes and 
completes the sentence. 

Sometimes, though not often, the word then is expressed in the 
Apodosis. E. g.f — 

If you say this, then I answer. 
Wenn du so sagst, so antworte ich. 

While he was thus debating, then came Athene. 

— Iliad, K 194, 

It is very important to notice, that although the Protasis comes 
first, and calls forth the Apodosis, as a question calls forth an an- 
swer, yet that the Apodosis is always the main clause. 

Conditional Sentences appear in four forms, the nature 
of which is indicated by the following names : Sumptio 
Dati, Sumptio Falsi, Sumptio Dandi, Sumptio 
Ficti. 



LATIN. 



first fonn: 

Condition 

issmned as 

True. 

19. 



I 



I. Sumptio Dati. Truth of supposition 
granted. 

Indicative (any tense) in the Protasis; 
Indicative (any tense) in the Apodosis. 

Si adest, bene est. 

If he is present, it is well. 

Si arae sunt, Di quoque sunt. 

If there are altars, there are also Gods. 

Si quid peccas, doles. 

If you commit any sin, you (are sure to) suffe 

Si tonuit, fulguravit quoque. 

If it thundered, it also lightened. 

Rem. I. — Observe that in conditions of the first cla 
ditional /orm is often rather accidental than essential. T 
would be equally well expressed in case another conjunc 
because^ since^ as sure as — were substituted for if. The 
of such a substitution will be found the best practical te 
conditions of the first form may be recognized. E. g.^ — 

Si arae sunt, Di quoque sunt 

really means, — 

Since there are altars, there are also Gods. 

Si tonuit, fulguravit quoque. 

So sure as it has thundered, lightning has pr 

Rem. 2. — A conditional sentence of the first form i 
convertible into a general proposition. 

Si arae sunt, Di quoque sunt 
may be translated, — 

Wherever there are altars, there are also Gc 

Si tonuit, fulguravit quoque, 

Lightning always attetvds \\vwTvdeT. 



GREEK. 



I. Sumptio Dati. Truth of supposition taken for 
granted. 

Indicative (any tense) in the Protasis ; \ ' 
Indicative (any tense) in the Apodosis. ' 

El irdpearLy koXo)^ ^X^^* 

El ^(o/jLoi elatv, koI SeoL el<nv> 

EX TV afiaprdvei^;, dXyeh, 

El i^povTqae, KaX ^arpaylrev* 



Rem. I. — Observe that in conditions of the first class (which 
are probably more common in Greek than in Latin) the conditional 
form is often rather accidental than otherwise. The thought would 
equally well be expressed by the substitution for t/ of some other 
conjunction ; e. g. because^ since, as sure as. The possibility of such a 
substitution will be found a convenient practical test, by which con- 
ditions of the first form may be recognized. E.g., — 

really means, — 

Since (or where) there are altars, there are also Gods. 

Ei ifipSyrrffff, Koi ija-rpaipev. 

So sure as it has thundered, lightning has preceded. 

Rem. 2. — A conditional sentence of the first form is generally 
convertible into a general proposition. 

El fiwfiol ti<riy, Koi &tol ilffiv. 

Wherever there are altars, there are also Gods. 

Ei i^p6vry\ffi, koL liffrpm^ftv. 

Lightning aWa^s al\.tTv^?» \^>wv^^\. 



Second 
Form: 
Condition 
sontrary 
bo Fact. 

20. 



LATIN. 

II. Sumptio Falsi. Supposition conti 

Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 

Si adesset, bene esset. 

If he were present, it were well. 

Si quid peccares, doleres. 

If you were committing any sin, you would 

Si tonuisset, fulgurasset. 

If it had thundered, it would have lightene 

Rem. I. — When the imperfect is used in both cla 
clause), the contrary reality would be expressed by 
si adesset (contrary reality, non adest) ; bene 
reality, non bene est). When the pluperfect is use 
(or in either clause), the contrary reality would be 
historical perfect, or by the imperfect : e. g. si pol 
reality, non poterat, or non potuit) ; venisset ( 
non vSnit). 

Rem. 2. — The indicative, instead of the sub 
Apodosis, signifies that a thing was certain, or \ 
ought to be. 

In amplexus filiae ruebat, nisi lictores < 

He would certainly have rushed into hi 
brace, had not the lictors prevente 



/ 



(33) 



GREEK. 



II. Sumptio Falsi. Supposition contrary to reality. 

Past tense of the Indicative in Protasis ; 

Past tense of the Indicative with av in Apodosis. 



£t TraprjVi koXw av el')(ev. 



El TL fi^dpTave^i fjK'yeL^ civ. 



El il3p6vT7j(r€v, fi<TTpay^ev av. 



Rem. I. — When the imperfect is used in both clauses (or in either 
clause), the contrary reality would be expressed by the present : e.^. 
cl ireiffjv (contrary reality, ov iropecm) ; koXws &v ctx€v (contrary re- 
ality, o^k fyfi, KoXws)* When the aorist is used in both clauses (or in 
either clause), the contrary reality would be expressed by the aorist 
or by the imperfect : ^.^. El fjSwVjOi) (contrary reality, ovk '^SwtfjOii 
or o^K '^Svvaro) ; ^X6cv dv (contrary reality, ovk ^XOcv). 

Rem. 2. — dv is sometimes omitted in the Apodosis of a condi- 
tional sentence of the second form, especially with impersonal verbs 
denoting obligation^ propriety, &c. ; e.g. I8«i, 4xp^v, XP^''> ^c* 



/ 



Third 

Form: 

Condition 

Probable. 

21. 



LATIN. 

III. Sumptio Dandi. Truth of supposition 
granted. Supposition referring to the future, with 
expectation that it will be realized. 

Future Indicative (or, for completed action, 
Perfect Indicative) in Protasis ; 

Future Indicative in Apodosis. 
Si aderit, bene erit. 

If he be (shall be) present, it will be well. 

Si quid peccaveris, dolebis. 

If you shall have committed any sin, you shall sufi 

Rem. — This variety of condition, it will be observed, s 
same use of the moods (indicative in both clauses) as the 
from which it is here distinguished only for the sake of 
(for comparison with the Greek). 



Fourth 

Form: 

Ck)ndition 

Imaginary. 

22. 



; 



IV. Sumptio Ficti. Of that which is in 
Supposition referring to the future, but without 
probability. 

Present subjunctive (perfect subjunctive for c< 
action) in Protasis ; 

Present subjunctive in Apodosis. 

Si adsit, bene sit. 

If he was present, it would be well. 

Si quid peaces, 

peccaveris. 

If you committed any tauYt, "^qm >No>\Vd ^jvvflkt (j 
(35) 



doleas. 



G-REEK. 



III. Sumptio Dandi. Truth of supposition will be 
granted. Supposition referring to the future, with present 
expectation that it will be realized. 

Subjunctive with idv (^v, av) in Protasis; 

Future Indicative, or Imperative, or some other ex- 
pression implying futurity, in Apodosis. 

*Eav irapfiy /ca\&)9 e^et. 



*Edv TC dfidpT7)(;, ahpfr^aei^;. 



Rem. — The subjunctive with lAv in the Protasis often gives 
place, for greater vividness, to the future indicative with cl. In this 
case the condition becomes identical, in form and meaning, with one 
of the first form. 

IV. Sumptio Ficti. Of that which is imaginary. 
Supposition referring to the future, but without present 
probability. 

Optative in the Protasis ; 

Optative with av in the Apodosis. 



El irapetrji KoXSyf; av €^oc. 



Et TL dfjLapTdvoi<;, dXyoir]<; av. 



V-J^ 



LATIN. 



Ifizad 
Forms. 

23. 



Mixed forms are much less common in 1 
Greek. Yet we find examples like the foil 



Dies deficiet (3), si velim (4) causer 

Day would (will) fail me, if I should wish t 
cause. 



•Condition 
Implied. 

24 



The condition is sometimes involved in a part 
in some other word, and sometimes is merely impl 



Non potestis, omnia voluptate dirigent 
tutem retinere. 

You cannot, if you arrange everything according 
ure, retain your manhood. 

Pace tu^, dixerim. 

I would say it, by your leave. 

Vellem. 

I could wish. 



Velim. 

I should wish. 

(37) 



GREEK. 



To express various shades of meaning, the third and 
fourth forms are sometimes blended, — the Protasis taking 
one, the Apodosis the other. 



^E^v irapy (3), Ka\&^ &v expc (4), 
If he be present, it would be well. 

El Trapeirj (4), koXw €^€C (3). 



The condition is frequently involved in a participle, or 
is simply implied. 



idv TC €'XJ}9* 



if 

€1 TL 






iQJSovXo/jLTjv aviei r)Zvvdfx/qv)» 



^ 



LATIN. 



General or 

Indefinite 

Conditions. 

25. 



Conditional sentences in Latin, as in Greel 
tain the statement of a general truth, or 
repeated action. They are, however, less coi 
in Greek, and do not require extended treatr 



/ 



(39) 



GREEK. 



A. < 



Compare the examples, — 

idv Tt \dl3r), Saxrec, 

K he receives anything, he will give it, 

et TL Xd^oc, Soirj av, 

If he should receive anything, he would give it, 

with the following: — 

idv TC Xa^S^j SiBaxri, 

If he receives anything, he (uniformly) gives it. 

el TL "Kd^oL, iSiSov. 

If he received anything, he (uniformly) gave it. 



B. ^ 



The first pair are Particular, the second. General Con- 
ditions. The first refer to a supposed single case; the 
second imply repeated action, or contain a general truth. 
In the first, ct or idv really means " if in a particular 
instance"; in the second, "whenever." 

It is further to be observed, in the second pair of exam- 
ples, that : — 

1. The mood of the Protasis is determined, not by con- 
sidering the nature of the condition (whether it is taken 
for granted, contrary to fact, probable, or possible, Rules 19, 
20, 21f 22) , but by the tense of the Apodosis, according to 
the principle of the sequence of moods (Rule 5). 

2. The verb of the Apodosis is in the indicative, and is 
a form expressing repeated action. 

3. The Protases in both pairs of examples are identical ; 
the verbs of the Apodosis, regularly in the indicative, and 
expressing repeated action, are what mark the second pair 

J of conditions as general. 



Use of 

Moods in 

Indefinite 

Conditional 

Sentences. 

26. 



LATIN. 

General or indefinite conditions require, as a i 
indicative in both Protasis and Apodosis ; yet thi 
ing parallels to Greek usage may be given : -— 

1. For present time, — 

Si quid accipiat, dat. 

2. For past timey — 

Accusatores, si facultas incideret, 
adficiebantur. 



Hypotheti- 
cal (or Con- 
ditional) 
BelatiYe 
Sentences. 

27. 



Conditional relative sentences, or sentences i 
the relative may be resolved into si with a pen 
demonstrative or indefinite pronoun, occur, of c< 
Latin. They require, however, no extended illu 



/ 



(41) 



GREEK. 



3f 

in 
lite 
snal 
ces. 



leti- 
Con- 



We notice two forms of general conditions : — 

1. For present time, — 

Subjunctive with lav in Protasis ; 
Present indicative in Apodosis. 

2. For past time, — 

Optative with d in Protasis ^ 

Past tense of indicative in Apodosis. 

Cf., for examples. Rule 25, B« 

Rem. — An important application of the principles just stated will 
be seen in the explanation of the employment of moods in temporal 
clauses. (Cf. Rule 29, 2, p. 48.) 

Conditional relative sentences are relative sentences 



lYe 
ces. 



implying a condition. The conditions involved may be 
particular or general, and differ in no respect from the 
cases already explained, but are sufficiently illustrated by 
the following examples : — 

A. — Particular Conditions. 

1. *^A firj olBa, ovBk oiofjLac evSevai = 
El TLva fjiff olBa, oi/he olofiac eiSevai, 

What I do not know (if I do not know a thing), I do 
not think I know. 

2. Ov/c av iTTcx^f'POv/JLev TTpdrrecv & fifj rjirund^ 
/jL€0a = 

Et Tiva fifj '^7rL<rTd/jL€0a, ovtc av i7rej(€CpovfJL€U 

irpdrreiv. 

We would not undertake to do what we did tvat u»s^ 
derstand. 



LATIN. 



Concessive 
Clauses. 

28. 



» 



V. Concessive clauses are introduced by qua 
quamvis, licet, ut, and cum, although. Of t! 
junctions, the first is regularly joined with the ir 
/ the others, with the sub)UT\ctvv^. 
(43) 



GREEK. 



A. — Particular Conditions (continued). 

3. hv jSovXrjrac, htoacD = 
idv Tc j3ov\r}Tac, Baxreo, 

I will give him (once) whatever he may wish. 

4. ^ Tt /3ov\oLTO, Solrjv av = 
el TL /3ov\oLTO, Bolrjp av. 

I would give him (once) whatever he might wish. 



B. — General Conditions, 

1 . hv ^ovXriTaL SlScofjii = 
idv TL jSovXrjTai, BlBeofit, 

I (uniformly) give him whatever he wants. 

2. Tt l3ov\oiTO, iBlBovv = 
et TL /3ov\oLTO, iBlBovv, 

I (uniformly) gave him whatever he wanted. 



seBBiY9 V. Concessive clauses are introduced by ct Kat, iav icai, 
even if; and k6x ci, kq.v {k6x idv), although. They show the 
same uses of moods as the various forms of the condi- 
/ tional sentences. 



LATIN. 



Temporal 
Glauses. 

29. 



VI. I. Temporal clauses are introduced by the 

ing conjunctions : — 

when^ employed most frequently in hist 
cum, -^ narrative, and then followed by imj 

and pluperfect subjunctive. 



Use of 
Blood in 
Cemporal 
Glauses. 



ut, 
ubi 



. [ luheti^ postquam, after that, — with indicative. 



antequam, 
priusquam, 

ubi primum, 
simul ac, 



before that, before. 



I as soon as, quoties, as often as^ with ii 



quam diu, as long as, with indicative. 

dum, while, always with indicative, except in the 01 
obliqua. 

dum, 

donee, \ ufitil, always with the subjunctive. 

quoad, 



2. The principle upon which the choice of mood d( 
may be thus stated (it applies especially to ani 
and priusquam) : — 

Temporal conjunctions are followed by the indicative| 
express definite time, z, e. when the event has 
happened or is certain toliappetv*, >n\v^w \!ae^ ^^Sixtfssut'^ 
(45) 



auses. 



GREEK. 



mporal VI. i. Temporal clauses are introduced by the follow- 



29 ing conjunctions : — 



ore^ oirorcy fivLKa, (09, — when. 



» / » 5> / 



67766, €7r€c67], — a/Ur. 



irpiv, — before. 



60)9, eo-re, eV o5, — as long as, until, whilst. 



rse of 2. All these conjunctions are followed by the indicative 

3od in ^vhen they denote a definite point of time ; when they 
auses. denote some time not fixed or known, or refer to a num- 
ber of occasions, they introduce semi-conditional clauses 
(general conditions), and furnish, in the moods employed, 
a precise parallel to them. 



LATIN. 



Mood in 

Temporal 

Clauses. 



tive time, /. e. when the event has not happei 
uncertain, they introduce semi-conditional clai 
require the subjunctive. 



Caesar, postquam urbem ceperat, 
redivit. 

Caesar, after he had taken the city, returned t 



Ne judicaveris, priusquam omnia aud: 

Do not judge before you have heard all. 



/ 



(47^ 



GREEK. 



iood in 

'emporal 

^llaaseB. 



The following is the formula : — 

After a primary tense, dv is annexed to the conjunction 
generally forming one word with it, and the verb of th( 
temporal clause is in the subjunctive. After a secondary 
tense, the verb of the temporal clause is in the optative 
without dv. 



» / 



ravra eTroiovv fj'i'xpc (tk6to<; eyevcTO, 

They did this until darkness came on (definite time). 



OTav airavTa aKovari^, Kplvov, 

When you (shall) have heard all, judge. 



iireuhr] Be tl €fJL<l)dryoc€v, avlaravTO, 

After they had eaten something, they would rise up. 



t r 



y / 



9 / 



07roT€ CO pa etrj apca-Tov, avcfievev avrov^ eare e/i 

<f>dyoi€V, 

Whenever it was time for breakfast, he used to wait fo 
them until they ate something. 



ovSafJLodev a<f)L€(Tav irplv irapaOelev avroc^ aptaTOi 

They dismissed them from no place before spreading a mes 
before them. 



Rem. — -Kplvi besides the constructions mentioned above^ ma 
take the infinitive in any Ittis^. 



LATIN. 



Infinitive. 

30. 



The infinitive and the gerund, taken together, r 
all the cases of a verbal noun (cf. English verbal r 
■ing)\ e.g.,— 

Norn, Errare humanum est. 



Gen. 
DaU 

Ace, 

AbL 



Errandi cupidus est homo. 

Errando aptus est homo. 

Errare homo amat. 

Ad errandum homo aptus est. 

Errando homo miser fit. 



Participle. 

31. 



The participle, in Latin, may be the equivaleni 
adjective clause, and of the adverbial clause in 
its varieties; e.g,, — 



Of an Adjective Clause : — 

Epistulam sibi commissam (= quae cor 
erat) detulit. 

He delivered the letter which had been intrustec 



Final. 



/ 



Of Adverbial Clauses : — 

Alexander ad Jovem Ammonem pergi 
sulturus (= ut consulat) de origine 

Alexander goes to Jupiter Ammon to consult respe 
(49) 



G-REEK. 



Infinitive. 

30. 



The infinitive joined with the neuter article may be use 
in all the cases ; <?. g,y — 



Nom. TO dfiaprdvecv* 

Gen, rod dfjuapTcivecp. 

Dat, TO) dfjuapTavecp. 

Ace. (to) dfiapTaveiv. 



Participle. 
31. 



The participle, in Greek, is constantly employed as tl: 
equivalent of the adjective clause, and of the adverbi; 
clause in all its varieties j e, g,, — 



0/ an Adjective Clause : — 

aTriSeoKe rrjv eavr^ i7nT€TpafifJbivr)p iincrToKrjv, 



Final. 



0/ Adverbial Clauses : — 

^AXe^avSpo^ €l<; ^'Kfifi(ovo^ (ehpav) €p')(eTa\ iirepr^ 



\ « e « 



(TOfi€vo<; irepi rrj^ avTov yeveaeax;. 



^^ 



LATIN. 



Participle. 

Causal. 



>)nditional. 



joncessive. 



Temporal. 



Nihil afiirmo mihi ipse diffidens (= qui 
fido). 

I affirm nothing, because I distrust myself. 

Ad cenam vocatus (= si vocatus ero) i1 

I will go to supper, if I am invited. 



Non statim poenis adficiuntur, quotidie 
quentes (= cum delinquant). 

They are not at once punished, although daily at 

Ho3 ego digrediens lacrimis affabar o 
(digrediens = cum digrederer). 



/ 



(so 



G-REEK. 



surticiple. 
Causal. 



ovSev Xeyco ifiavT^ aTrca-T&v. 



onditionaL 



» V 



SoncessiTe. 



€C €')(W, 



el el'XpVi 
el eaxov, 



iav (T'xa), 



» V 



€L C'XpCfJLL, 

el a'xpiTjv, 



= e'Xjaav tc. 



eSlBayv av, 
eooDKa av. 

Baxro), 
Bcoao), 

SiBolrjv av. 
Boirjv av. 



Kal irep afjbaprdvovre^i Ka6* iKaarrfv, ovk avriKa 
BUrjv SiBoaavv, 

(The concessive participle is commonly joined with kcU Ttp,) 



remporai. All participles denote this relation, and the Greel 
distinguishes very accurately by the use of the present 
perfect or aorist, and future participle, whether the actior 
denoted by the participle is represented as occurring 
simultaneously with, previous to, 6r subsequent to, that ol 
the principal verb of the sentence. 

irapeXavvcov irapeKeXevero. 

While riding along he was encouraging. 

raifTa aKovaa<; airrfKavvev* 

When he had heard this, he rode away. 

^vv^eaav )8ou\€va6|xevoi. 

They came togetViet to coxvsnjW.. ^ 



LATIN. 



> 



/ 



(53) 



aREEK. 



The various uses of the participle above enumerated all 
come under the head of circumstantial ; /. e. the participle 
adds a circumstance, more or less important, modifying 
the principal verb or predicate of the sentence. If this 
circumstance is essential to the thought, and cannot be 
omitted without taking away the leading idea from the 
sentence, the participle is said to be supplementary. 

The supplementary participle is used most frequently 
after the following verbs: — 

1. Verbs of judging, feeling, knowing, &c., as the equiv- 
alent of a substantive clause. (Cf. Rule 7, 3.) 

2. Verbs of beginning, continuing, enduring, ceasing, &c. 

Note. — The supplementary participle is especially common with 
Xav6dvci>, iravo)iai, TvyxAvw, ^96^u», . / .0 

We arrived without knowing it. 

ivaiffaTo \4ya9y. 

He ceased speaking. 

^Tvxf trappy. 

He happened to be present. 

<pBii.vova'iv rohs troKefiiovs yeySfityoi itrl r^ Axptfi. 

They anticipate iVie ewevxv?] vcv ^\xv\w|^n:^^V^'^!^.« 



